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action, At this juncture the Roman Republic was
assisted by the two most remarkable Italians of that
time, Garibaldi and Mazzini. They were both con-
vinced Republicans, both ardent patriots, but in all
other respects as different from one another as two
men can be. Mazzini had been brought up in the
glories of Italian literature, and was himself one of the
finest masters of a pure and elastic Italian prose.
Garibaldi was a child not of books but of nature.
His youth had been spent upon the waters of the
Levant, his early manhood had passed amid the
exciting struggles of South America, where he had
served the cause of liberty both on sea and land. He
had now returned to his beloved Italy, the hero of a
thousand adventures and an accomplished master of
irregular warfare. Of politics as a. science of govern-
ment he knew nothing, for his mind was constituted
in a few simple propositions based upon a corre-
sponding number of profound and passionate instincts.
He hated priests, he worshipped liberty ; lie was deter-
mined, if he could, to make Italy a free republic. With
liis following of brawny redshirts, their heads covered
\vith conical-shaped hats decked will black waving
plumes, their long unkempt hair flowing over their
shoulders, their shaggy beards and bare necks, lie
seemed to have brought the wild air of the Pampas
into the marble capital of the ancient world.

The enemy was France. To conciliate the Catholic
vote, Louis Bonaparte, the new President of the French
'Republic, determined that the Pope must be restored
to Rome by French arms. A force under General
Oudinot was dispatched to Civita Vecchia, ancl the
Roman Republic was faced with the alternative of a
politic surrender or a forlorn resistance, Mazzini had